RALPH    RASHLEIGH
to be a copyist were based upon his visit to the lawyer
whom he had mentioned on the day of his arrest, and the
fact of his imprisonment for uttering spurious coins was
put in. Rashleigh was therefore committed to Newgate to
take his trial at the ensuing sessions for burglary, which
at the time was a capital offence.
Strongly secured by leg-chains and handcuffs, Rashleigh
was hustled into the prison van, with two prostitutes com-
mitted on the charge of pocket-picking; a girl, fresh from
the country, who was committed to prison for having
stolen a few articles from her mistress; an apprentice boy
charged with robbing his master's till; an old beggar
who was to be tried for a street assault; and, finally, a
brutal-looking Irishman who had beaten his wife so severely
that her life was despaired of. On the way to the prison
the van was filled with the noise of the wailing of the ser-
vant-girl, the bawdy cross-chat of the two strumpets, and
the wild curses of the Irishman, so that it was a relief to
Rashleigh when at last the van stopped outside the prison
gates. The van door was thrown open and its prisoners
unloaded by torchlight; then Rashleigh and the others
were hurried through the prison gates to the accompaniment
of brutal jeers and jests from the mob which collected
nightly to greet the arrival of prisoners.
A feeling of icy despair came over him as he heard the
grating noise of the hinges and the rasp of the great bolts
as the door was closed, shutting him off from the free
world, as it seemed, for ever. All the prisoners were sub-
jected to a strict search, but all their money and other
innocent articles were immediately returned to them. A
wardress led the women in one direction, and a turnkey
ordered Rashleigh and the other men to follow him along-
a gloomy passage, the walls of which were festooned with
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